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In an effort to identify factors contribnting to the 
poor aciiiave»ent levels of Aaerican Indian students, a saaple of 
jjuniors and seniors froa the Albuguergue Indian Schdol ,(iis is a 
Bmreau o£ In'diaa affairs boarding school) veius adsini^tered the 
£dllo«ing tests: Test of Bnglish as a Foreign Language i^OBFL) ; Iowa 
Tost of Educational De^elopaent (ITBD) ; Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
{only 8 of the 100 TSCS scores vere used) ; and the Southwestern 
Indian a dolescent Self-Concept Scale (Siass) . Results nere analyzed 
^^^tersfS'of lingilistic-tribal affiliation, grades, sex,, and self 
concept* The sacple consisted of: 32 sale and 37 fenale Hatrajo 
Athabascan speakers; 6 aale and 5 fe&al^ Apache Athabascan speakers; 
7 sale and 3 fejiale Keres and Tona speakers; 3 sale and 3 fesale Tiua 
and Teva speakers^ and 1 aale and 2 fesale Suni and Ote speakers. 
Indicating an interrelatodness between educational r^etardaticun Ion 
self concept, and s^ill in the English langu^age, the . results shoved 
lover than nom scores for all the tests \i,sed; tribal differences in 
favor of the Apache; sex differences in faVor of the 'i^eeales* ' 
conpetence in the More technical aspects o^, English; .grade 
differences in favor of the juniors^ (evid^n^e of educational 
re'i^ardation)"; differences in self-concept test results, nith the TSC 
indicating such lover self cohcept th^n the SIASS; and lov scores on 
the ITSIJ^ and TOEFL tests* Xt vas concluded that any atteapt to 
rectify this situation should consider language, culture, and self as 
inextricably intervoven* (JC) * 
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. ■ m mjmmiip m a mr op mm\ 
AS A mm imm to ^mmtm op 
mm OP iy^mcAN b^ian smm^ 

This pwsjoct is a follwup o£ a stiKly of tlie low acliievtanent Itmls 
o£ sau^jlos o£ Arastican Mian studcoits, and tho -jomlation of tlieso 
low l«v«5ls of achidvemont witli a test of English as a secpnd languogo 
(Scoon and BXandiimi. 1970). la that study it was dcn^nstrated tJiat 
tho Test of English as a Foroign languago OTOHFL) is a valid measure 
of English language skill among Indian students. The aforcsnontioncd 
study also ^icatdd tltot the Towa Test of Educational Dovelopnent 
(ITED) is also a measure of language ability. Yet, the ITED is used 
by some federal Indian schools, among others, as the standard useasure 
of achievenjsnt. As this indicates, any att©i?)t3 to use tests such as 
the ITED to measure achievement with students vho have learned English 
as a second language nwst address the problen of having the vouLidity 
of the test scores confounded by a language factor. Also, tm results 
quite strongly suggest that the test is too difficult, or perhaps in- 
appropriate for Indian students of the saii5>le studied because of the 
language handicap identified by the TOEFL scores. The study also in- 
dicated a personality factor which,, however, could not be correlated 
with other measures. These findings are only a part of the major problems 
encountered by those of us who are involved irj the education, of American 
Indian children. Of even greater" hipjrtance are the problai^ faced by 
the Indian students themselves as they attempt to secure an.adequate ' 
ediKation in an English speaking white middle cl.ass culture. 



OUier studies stibstantiate tlta odUevefoent problm. Cotsnbs (lOSD) 
found tlwt mUm foil woU belm^ imtlorml norma on standflrdistetl 
testa » and tJiat tl»« educAtional retftRlatlon Increaaetl the higher tlie 
fffttdo lovel. T1)0 Colman study conflnnetl tJiln finding, slewing tliat 
the r»ftdlna a»\d ytth&l ability scortJa of miHtix grade Indian atudenta 
hftva a mean more tlian tJiroe grade Iwols bolilnd tliat of tlw motroiwU- 
tan angle studemt (Coleman 1966, p. 270). 

Man/ southwest Amorlcin IMians ontor Scliool ag non-spoak©r3 of English. 
Tliia is ospcciall^ true of tho Navajo (Spolsky, 1970), Tliifl fact la 
vtjry important and somo of its implications will bo discussed later. 
Tho nogativt) rolatienshlp bot»N«on tlio uso of tlio tribal language in tlio 
homo and tho frequency of continuing formal education boyond the high 
schc^l has boon 'pointed out by Bass a969, p. 13), Tho dropout and 
failure rates of southwest Indian students is higlior than that of tho 
nation at large (Owens and Bass, 1969). 

Pobr English language ability is not tho only handicap faced by Indian 
students. A number of other factors such as: (1) heightened mobility 
or "psychosocial nomadism," (2) shifting standards, and (3) superfi- 
ciality of response or the ''chameleon response" CT.P. Krush, et al, 
196S) have been cited, among others. 

TVro other contributors to. the problems faced by Indian students are a 
poor self-concept and a sense of lack of control over their environment 
during the cu3.tural conflict experienced in the educative process. The 
Colesmi report found that theco two variables appeared to contribute more 
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to uuder-adilevi^ment than (wty otJiws mldrassed Li the study, (Colmm 
p. 319- W). A diminishing ^©If-conccpt along with a decraaaing 
sense o£ control ccnipled with, ai^d partially resulting from, a reqaire- 
sent to perform ail school v/otk Jn Unglish o£t<m results hi aevero 
retardation in gonoral verbal ability md reading, 
t 

The rolatlmghip between reading problems and personality px^blems have 
bcen^;J^non9trated in a nusnboT of studies. Park and Linden .u/e sham 
that the best differentiating factor betv^een poor and good readers is 
personal adjuatmemt. Of special Importance is tlielr finding that 
(Bnglish language) "Illiteracy and/or foreign language in the home 
. . . were characteristic of refiding failures" (Vark and Linden 1968, 
p. 326). The foreign language in the homo factoj* agrees vdth the 
findings by Bosi, ited earlier (Bass 1969, p. 13), 

Studios otljor than tliat of Coleman demonstrate tiio relationship between 
self-concept and adiiovemont and in some cases their relationship to 
cultural differences (Walton, 1966; Dreyfuss, 1968; Hjghos, 1967; Mitchell, 
1967; Williams, 1967; Williams, 1968). 

The ability of the Indian to assume his rightful role in Indian Affairs 
as well as his equal place in the larger society of the United States is 
largely a function of education in the formal dominant anglo cidture 
sense. Some of us may not particularly like tliis fact, but it remains 
true nevertJieless. In a modem technological society, college education 
is usually a must if one is to become a leader in almost any field. Yet 
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W8 amo Buz^d with the fact that Indian students are droppteg out or being 
pushed out of high school at very high rates (Smith 1968, p. 11; O^ms " 
and Bass 1909). Indians are not entering college in sufflciiwit nualxsr^ 
and tha attrition rate Is appalling (Qnith, loc. cit.). 

Fonml education of tho Indian is noithor msw, nor solely a dosire of 
the anglo society. "Ifldlan ejducatlon predataa the /«s&rican revolution." 
(%5s 1909, p. 1). I4»ny Indian leaders have expressed tfe) need for 
their people to achieve (formal white culture) education. Perhaps one of" 
the most notflble exanqilss is that made by ?4anuellto, a foreser great \km^Q 
war leader to young Choe Dodge, later to become tribal chalntan of the 
^hvajos : 

Vtf grandchild, the whites have mm things which we 
mvalos need. But wo cannot get then. It is as 
though the whites wore in a grassy canyon and there 
tjoy have wagons, plows, and plenty of food. Vfe 
mvajos are upon th<J dry mesa. We con hear them 
talkingp but we cannot get to them. My grandchild, 
education is the IjaMjun:, Tell our people to talco 
it. (Underhill, Ruth, as quoted in Bass 1969). 

The Navajos have and are attejqjtlng to compl/ with ftoiuoilto's appeal, 

especially since Hforld War IT. The southwestern pueblo giwps hsvo also 

adopted this policy but only recently. It was not until 1963 that high 

school graduation for all pueblo Indians was stated forraaUy as a 

desirable go<»l (United Pueblos Agency Memorandum, 1965). TMs is not 

to say, however, that such had not been sought by many prior to that time. 

Hie level of educational achievement among the southwest Indian groups, 
hiavajos. Pueblos, Apaches, and Utes has been disappointing. Failures 
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have bc«n attributed to many causes. SLoce "Indian' Bducatlon" has b&m, 
and still is the rcsponsibUity of the Buremi of Indian Affairs (3IA), 
the BIA has bem blaaed hy mny. The BIA boaitUng schools have be«n 
singled cut ferr intense criticisa, espsctally in recent years. Wiile 
iom of this critlcisja may Ixj justified, suggestions, they have 
hem forthoK^ng, have been platitudinous in cany cases and vague in * 
their generality. 

this study concerns itself with a san^le of soutterest loUans in a BIA 
boarding school, Albuquexq^ Indian School (AIS). It represents a 
fiarther attca^rt: at isolating and identifying those iactJTs which are 
resulting in poor achievement by Indisa students. 

im vovuimm xm£ 

AIS is an off -reservation BIA boarding school. It has a current enroll - 
BJent of ^)pro)dfflately 650 students. Around 801 of these students are 
f&vajo. The other 20% is made up of students frcaa the J-fescalero mid 
Jicarilla Apache Tribes, son© of the 19 Rio Grande Pueblos, and iJtes. 
Approx±isately 50% (all mv&jos) attend local Albuquerque, public schools 
under the Ifevajo Mtim Bordertown Program while boarding at aIS. The 
other SOI attend the AIS federal school. The sample in "Ms study con- 
sists of the majority of the Juniors jid Seniors of the Qass of 1969 
AIS federal school. The percentages of the tribal groups in this study 
are generally representative of the total school population. 



The gttJHjral theoretical structure of this study is that school learning 
desands a skilled uso of laaguago, ir* this case English. Within this 
basic theoretical fpraulatioo it follows that Inlians cust use English 
sijico that is the language of the cthxational systca, and since non^ 
of the southJi'Bst Indian languages is widely used in writtea fbm. It 
is tb9 cotttentioa of this paper that secrad-lauguage learning differs 
ia critical mp Stem learning that takes place in the priimy language, 
especJaHy during school. Also, it is theorized that who on© learns 
the second language from is very iK^xwtant. This Js^xwtanae has to do 
with factors other than educational acMevenent; fee tors such as self- 
concept and personality developaant in gejneral- 

As has been noted elsewhere (Scooa and B]|anchatd, 1970): "The language 
learned in childhood is the major aeans through which the growing mind 
orders its processes of cognition anti affection. In the words of 
Edward Sapir: » 

The fact of the natter is that tJio 'real world* is to 
a large extent unconsciously built i^xm the language 
habits of the groiq) ... Kle see and hear and otiierwise 
experience very largely as we do becai^e the language 
habits of our consmmity predispose certain ctoices of 
interpretation . . . ffo two lanugos are ever suffi- 
ciently similar to be considered as representing the 
same social reality (Sapir 1961, p, 69), 

Learning a second language inv61ves learning new sounds, grajimtical- 

moiphological patterns, vvord meanings, and a new uftderlying world-view 

or way of ordering data given by experience to consciousness." 
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Thus, tho seosid language lajst stsaehow be added to, substitutal for, 
or opsrat© in sms co-existent way vdth the first language* In taany 
cases with our stiadents, tha second lasigug^e is not learned concur- 
TCtttly with the priiaary language in the early, direct response to 
developing consciousness. Also, it is not learned from parents and/or 
other Significant Others. Rather, it is often learned froo strange 
and possibly feared alien adults in an alien environroent, the BIA or 
pi&lic school. Such a leambig situation my contain transactions 
leading to failure. "Disre is little doubt that schf5ols are still very 
threatening to many Indian children (Styles of Learning 1968, p. 1). 

^fotivation to learn has been demonstrated to be the nwst iiiqxntant single 
determinant of success in the learning of & foreign language (Lanibert ax*d 
Gardener, 19S9; Gardener, 1960; 1968; Anisfeld and lambert, 19^51; Carrol, 
1962; I^ert, et al 1960, 1963). Araong the natives for learning a second 
language (Scoon, 1970), "it appear, that the most effective is the desire 
for integration into the society of speakers of the language . . . This 
^tegration is, of course, a form of acculturation." If such is the case 
then one is quite likely to see some con&sion in today's Indian students; 
a confusion resulting from conflict in value systems with relevant detri- 
mental impact on the learning of English as a second lang<-"»e. 

This is not the only factor, of course. Second- language learning is also 
a futKztion o£ the similarity of the two languages. Dissimilarities be- 
tween English and Indian languages are very pronounced, especially 
languages such as mv&jo, Wwrf (1956, pp. 233-345) gives nany examples. 
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Since one of the najor Indian langiages invrolved in tliis research is 
tevajo, the following quotation firm Robert W. Young (1S61) seaas in 
order: 

"Although Kavajo and^B^glish are ntarlcedly divergent 
phonologicaUy, the difference is extreae in terns 
of their nsoxphological and structural features. 
&di divergence ♦ . . is nsenticned here because of 
the duplications such di£fereiK:es have for the 
J&vajo learning Biglish and for the teacher tAo pre- 
sents ]EngJish to Ifecvajos as a foreign language." 

Young goes on to say fp. 473) : 

'Tew teachers acquire tte Icnbwledge of Navajo 
langijiage and culture necessary to permit them 
to^mdyzo tiifi problems confronted by Jfevajo 
begi^in^ In the learning of B^lish." 

Cimsidering the above:^ if an Indian student has coirflicts in values 

relative to learning English as a syabol of accultoation, and if that 

Indian student is forced to learn English under conditions of threat 

(as is often ths case with Navajo children) then one mig^t hypothesize 

that the learning of English as a second language might lead to poor 

second- language acquisition with the subsequent educational retatdawlun, 

and to personality developnant problens vMch might be evidenced by lo 

measure of self-concept. 

It is the purpose of this paper to detezrains if such is the case. While 
it is recognizably difficult to detenndno ths effect of second-language 
aaipiisition on other developmental areas, it is this paper's contention 
that priiary language and self- identity- are inseparably connected and 
that any attenpts at ijqx)sing a second language vdiich includes degrading 
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the prisarjr language (as has o£^ J^ppensd with Ixmm languages) 
leads to an inhibition of positive self-Ssaage developament that often 
r8$ults in a mis- identification of the problm by the Indian student 
with his race. In other words, to use the foUowiag as an exanple: 
"To speak w native language is^bsd;»* *To speak j&jglish is 

priiaary l^iguagei is bad, therefore X am bad;" 'TSngligh is better, 
therefore t3is vdiite man is bette-;" therefcnre, **I*ra no good or not as 
good^as the ^^te ma because I sii an Xirfian;" this general sequence is 
hypotl^ized as a natural psyt^hologJ^ progression in £he thinking .of 
a small Indian child forced to reject his primary language and speali a 
second lan^ge under conditions of ^unishsssnt and threat in an alien 
world, transaitii^ with alien and oftm feared authority figures, es- 
pecially after years of subjection to. dominant cultural pi.'essc -e 
O^iebald 1966). 

This papet does not atternpt to prove this point. However, evidence is 
presented si^porting cer^ Irj-potteses which lend credence to 

this general theoretical structure. 

SOEJECXS 

aibjects for this study consisted of a pmp of eleventh and twelfth 
grade students at AIS di\cided into language families as shovoi in Table I, 

TABLE I 

LANGdASE FMILIES 

Athabascan (IJ^jo) 
Athabascan C^ache) * 
ICsres and Towa 
Tiwa and Tewa 
Other (Zuni and Ute) 
Total 



BOYS 1 


GIRLS 


TOTAL 


32 


37 


69 


6 


5 


ll 


1 


3 


10 


3 


3 


6 


1 


2 




"W 


■50 
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These langu^gs families othenshaixi&vajo a«d Apache ioclude a nuinher 
of picblos or taribes. However, because of low numbers a»d using ccsn- 
laott langua^ Cgeneirally) as a rationale, these were cratbinsd into 
language grcqps. Ihe subjects had an age rang-e from 16-22. 

TESTS ^ ^ 

Ihe tests eai>loyed in this stufy are briefly described below. 
Test of Bi^ lish as a Fcrreign laii^;t^. This is ccs^sed of five sec- 
tions measurir^ various aspects of second-language sldU: Listening 
Ocgs?>rehension, English. Stsuqtfee, Vocabulary, Reading Cba|>rehension, 
WHting i\bility, and Cdsapg'site, Part scores are useful for diagnos- 
tic interpretation, since they identifjr specific areas of strei^ or 
wealcness in overall perfbimance (Interpretive Infbmation 1970, p. 4). 
The test had been adndnistered ^ 113,97S students from February 1964 
throu^ June 1969. Jbims are based on the perfbrs^e of these stud?nf 

the validity of TQEH. for predicting college success depends to a great 
ejctent upon special characteristics of the college, ijnrolved. Each col- 
lege presuBsably should set it3 own TOEFL norms. Data have been collected, 
however, which give a general range of TOEFL scores within ?Mch certain 
outccMs can he ei^ted. Table 2 below reproduces these -i^q>ectations. 

T^le_2 

TCHFL SCORES POSSIBLE ACTION 

SSO and above No restrictions. Students may be adndtted to 

_ fuU-tiffie study in any field. No English as a 
Seaaid Language courses se«jj necessary. 

10 
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" 4S0-S49 Students appear to need sas)^ B^lish as a Second 

Language txainii^. Jfo xestrictions in csirrss load 
ssaa necessary. ^ • 

300-449 Seduced spaSrf load; considerable English as a 

Second language is needed— perhaps a two-sensester 
sequence of "Intensive" or "sani-intensivev" 

200-299 Stad^t requires full-tinje intensive English as a 

Second Language instruction. He is not ready for 
sa&ject-Bjatter canrses in a U.S. university. 

Ic&r^ Test of Educational Developagnt. An Achieveaent test consisting 
of ei^t si&te'ts: 1. Ifaderstanding of basic social concepts; 2. 
General background in the natural sciences; 3. Correctness and appro- 
priateness of expression; 4. Ability to do quantitative thinking; 

5. ^ility to interpret reading materials in the social studies; 

6. Aility to intexpist reading materials in the natural sciences; 

7. ^ility to interpret literary materials; 8. General vr>cabulary; 
9. A cai?>osite of scores 1-8. The test is presented in written form 
and" every part makes considerable demands on English language ability, 
aside fraa content kcowledge. 

Tennessee S&J£ Cbnccpt Scale. A test developed to measure, the indivi- 
duals concept" of himself^ Quoting from the manual (1965): "The 
individual's concept of hJmself has been demonstrated to be hi^y 
Infli iftntial in»inuch of his behavior and also to be directly related to 
his general personality and state of mental health. Ihose people who 
see themselves as undesirable, worthless, or 'bad' tend to act rtccoid- 
ingly. Those who have a highly urafealistic concept of self tend to 
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^Jproach life and other people ia unrealistic ways. Those who have 
very deviant self concepts tend to behave in deviant ways." The 
scale consists of 100 self descriptive statements which the subject 
uses to portray his own picture of himself. For this study the fol- 
lowijig scores were lised: ' . ■ 

a. Personal Self. " This score ref5.^ts -die individual's 
sense of personal worth, his feeling of adequacy as a 
person and his evaluation of his personality apiart 
firom his body or his Telationship with others rl ' 
(Fitts, W. H., Tennessee Self .Concept Manual.- 1965). 

b. Family Self . "This score reflects one's "feelings of 
Jieqj^cyr worth, and value as a fajnily raember. " It re- 
fers^to the individual's perception of self in refer- 
ence to hia closest and most iniiisdiate circle of asso- 
ciates." (Pitts, op. citO* 

c. Social Self. 'This is anothef 'self as perceived in 
relation to others' catagory but pertains to others in 
a more general way." (Fitts, op. cit.). 

d. Total P Score . This is perhaps the ropst iiportant single 
score. "Persons with high scores tend to like themselves, 
feel that theyr are persons of value and worth . . . People 
vdth low scores are doubtful about their own worth; see 
themselves as undesirable; often feel anxious, depressed, 
and unh2pp>r; and have little faith or confidence in them- 
selves." (Fitts, op. cit.). 

e. The Defensive Positive Scale fpp). This is a subtle 
measure of detensiveness. It assumes "that individuals 
with established psychiatric difficulties do have negar 
tive self concepts at sonKr^le^pel of awareness, regardless 
of how positively they describe themselves on an instru- 
ment of this type." (Fitts, op. cit.). 

f. The General y adjustment Scale CG^ .'. 'This scale is 
conpjsed of 24 items which ^differentiate psychiatric 
patients from non-patients but do snot differentiate one 
patient group from another. Thus* it serves as a general 
'index of adjustment -maladjustment but provides no clues 
as to the iiature of the pathology." (Fitts, op. cit.). 
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g« llie Personality-fijisorder Scale fPD) . 'The 27 items of this 
scale are those that ditferentiate basic personality de- 
fects and weaknesses in contrast to psychiatric states or 
the various neurotic reactions." (Fitts, op. cit.). 

' ^» Personality 'Integration Scale fPIl . "Ihe scale con- 
sists of the 25 itens that ditferentiate the PI group from 
other' groups. TMs groi^ was con^wsed of 75 people \*o, 
by a variety of criteria were judged as average or better 
in terns of level of adjustjnent or degree of personality 
integration." (Fitts, op. cit.). 

Ihe Southwestern Indian Aiolescent Self -Concept Scale , 'fhis scale 
has been designed to measure the self-concept of the subject popula- 
tion groups. It is a Q-;Sort method o^ evaluating how adolescents 
feel toward themselves. A high score indicates a vpiore positive seH- 
image; a low score a more negative one. For a complete repak of the 
development of the ^thwestem Indian Self-Cbncept SCr^le, lile reader 
'is referred to the 1966 bulletin entitled "A Study .of the CcUosite 
Self-Concept of the Southwestern Indian Aiolescent". by Gabe S. Paxton. 
The reference bulletin is Indian Education,. Supplement '429S; ifeshing- 
ton, D.C., Bureau of Indian Afd5airs, Branch of Education. Hiis bulle- 
tin also provides a conprehensive list of references i elated to notion 
of the self-concept. ' 

TEST AIMNISTRATION 

All tests with the exception of the Southwestern Indian Adolescent 
Self-Concept Scale were administered under classroora-lilce conditions 
by teachers with, in some cases, the aid of tlie school psychologist. 
The exception was administered to the total group in the school cafe- 
teria under the supervision of the school psychologist and menders 
of the teaching staff. Recognizing the severe language deficiencies 
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present, every effort was made to promote understanding of words and 
concepts by rephrasing orally and answering all 'questions. However, 
it is recognized that some misconceptions and English inadequacy are 
involved- in the results. 

RESULTS ' ^ 

Slnple one. way analysis of variances were conpited between the tribes 
sexes, and grades for each variable oi^ all four tests, for 'a total of 
24 variabife^. Inhere significant F's were found, t-tests were then cpm- 
puted between the groups to determijie lAere the significant .differences 
actually ex^ted.^ A multiple coi^elation analysis was then conpit^ 
O for tribes, ^yade, sex, and age. , 

IVihes. TTie tribes analysis produced no significant differences between 
the groups on any scale of the ITED. On the TOEFL test there were sig- 
nificant F's on sub-scales 1, 2, 3, 4, and, 6 at the PAOl in 
(Table 3). Inspection revealed that these differences were primarily 
between the Apaches and the Ifevajos with- the i\paches higher on all the 
coji?)arisons (P<.01). The i^aches were al'so significanUy higher than the- 
Keres-lOTva language group combination on subtest 4, Reading Conprehen- 
sion (Pil.05). Ihere were no differences between the tribes on the TSC 
or the Q~Sort self concept scales. 

Grades. Analysis of grades on the ITED (Table 4) resulted in a signifi- 
cant F (P/:.01) for subtest 1 (Understanding of Basic Social Concepts) 
and a significant F (P/LOS) for subtest 2 (Background in the Natural 
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Table 3 



Analysis of Variance Tables Oon?)aring the Tribes on the Various 
Sub-Tests o£ the Test -of English as it Fqreign Language 



P 

<.01 



TQEEL 1: 


Lstening COTg)rehension 






Source 


SS 


4£ 


MS 


«F 




1S18.94 ^ 


4 


379 •73 




Within 


5462.94 


92 


CQ TO 




Total 


6981.88 


96 






1 

TOEFL 2: 


English Structure 


i 






Source 


SS 


d£ 


MS > 


F 


Between 


1306.81 


4 


326.70 


3.78 


Within 


79S4.-69 


92 


86.46 




Total 


9261.50 


96 


* 




TOEFL 3: 


Vocabi^agr , - - 








-Source^ 


SS • 


df 


m 


F 


Between 


1497.31 


4 


374.33 


4.94 


Within 


'6964.69 


92 


75.70 




Total 


8462.00 


96 







p 

<.01 



p 

<.01 



TOEFL 4: Reading Conprehension 



Source 
Between 
^Within 
Tojtal 

I 
1 

TOI^ S: 

J Source 
Between 
Within 
Total 



SS 
465.^31 
1836.38 
2301.69 

Writing 

' / SS 
201.00 
5469.56 
5670.56 



TOEFL 6: COT?)osite 



Source 
Between 
Within 
Total 



SS - 
85392.00 
395664.00 
481056.00 



d£ 
4 

92 
96 



MS 
116.33 
19.96 



MS 

50.25 
.59.45 



MS 
21348.00 
4300.70 



F 

5.83^ 



F 

0.85 



F 

4.96 



P 

<.01 



P 

>.C3 
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Table 4 • 



Analysis o£ Variance Tables Comparing the Grades that Resulted 
in Significant F's Between the Groups 

ITED 1: Basic Social Concepts 

P 

<.01 



Source 
Between 
Within 
Total 


SS 

66.09 
746.91 
812.99 


d£ 
.1 
88, 

89^ 


MS 

66.09 
8.49 


F 

7.79 


TTED 2: 


Natural Science 








Source 
Between 
Within 
""Total 


SS 

7S.88 
1089,51 
1165.39 


d£ 

1 

~ 88 
89 


MS 

75.88 
12.38 

^ 


F 

6.13 


•TOEFL 5: 


Writing 








Source , 
Between 
Within 
Total- 


SS 
317.94 
5352.62 
5670.56 


' df • 
1 

.9.5 • 
96 


MS 
. 317.94 
56.34 


- F 
5.64 


-TSC: Family Self 








S6tDxe 
Between 
Within 
Total 


SS 
193.63 
4520.81 
- 4514.44 


1 

88' 
89 


MS 
193*63 

49.10 y 


F 

3.94 



p 

1.05^ 



P . 
il.OS 



P 

<.05 
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Sciences). In both casfes the twelfth grade scored significantly 
higher than the eleventh grade. No other significant differences 
were founS on the TIB) variables. Grade analysis of the TOEFL test 
produced only one significant F (Pit. OS) on the Writing subtest with 
twelfth grade children scoring higher. 

On the TSC a significant difference was found between grades only 
on the Family Self scale CP<.05) with the twelfth grade again higher. 
This is quite possibly a spurious sbbII difference attributable to 
chance since there is no other supportive' evidence. 

« 

No differences were found on the Q-Sort ^If concept scale betwe^ grades. 

S«c. On the ITED sex differences (Table S) were found only on subtest 
3 (Correctness and i^jpropriateness of Expression) with the females- 
scoring higher than the males (P<.01). TOEFL analysis of variance 
(Table 5) indicated sex differences in favor of the fanales on 
English structure (P<.01), Vocabulary (P<.01), Ifriting (P<.05), and 
Total Score (PC 01). 

There were no sex differences on the self concept tests scores (TSC 
or Southwest Indian Q-Sort) . " 

\ ; 

!^ ' 

Self Concept. There did not .appear to be any difference nor a con- 
sistent pattern between the tribes or sexes on the Self Concept scales. 
There were no major, differences between the grades on the same scales, 
thoui^ the twelfth grade children did seem to cor^istently score 
slightly higher than the eleventh grade children. None of these dif- 
ferences were significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
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Table S 



Analysis of Variance Tables CoiEparing the Sexes that Resiilted 
in Significant F's Between the Groups 



ITED 3: 


Correct Ejqnression 








&nirce 

Within 
Total 


SS 

1 CO ft7 

931.83 
1090.90 


df 

88 
89 


MS 
159 . 07 
10.59 


F 

15.02 


TOEFL 2: 


English' Staiicture 








Sotnxe 

Within 
Total 


SS 

■ 8085.87 
, 9261.50 


df 

1 

95 
96 


MS 

85.11 


F 

13 •81 


TOEFL 3: 


1 ^ 
Vocabulaiy 








Source 

Within 
Total 


SS. 

uxo f ox 

7848.19 
8462.00 , 


df 

X 

95 
96 


*** 

MS 

82.61 


F 


TOEFL 5: 


\kiting 








Source 
Between 
Within 
Total ■ 


SS 
244.94 
5425.62 
5670.56 


df 
1 

95 
96 


MS 
244.94 
57.11 


F 

4.29 


TOEFL 6: 


Con5)Osite 








Source 
Between 
Within 
"Total , 


SS 
33056.00 
448000.00 
481056.00 


df 
1 
95 
96 


MS 
33056.00 
- 4715.79 


F 

7.01 



p 

^.01 



p 

^.01 



p 

<..01 



p 

<.^5'^ 



P 

<.01 
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Tests for significance were coi^ted between the students '^scores 
on the Self Conc^t scales and the noims reported by the publishers. 
Chly the Total Positive Scale coci)arison resulted in a significant 
difference between the gtasps CP<.01D. Jn spite of this, there did 
appear' to be major differences between the groiqjs on several of the . 
other scales. These include the Fkmi^y Self, Social Self, General 
Maladjustaient, and Personality Disorder. In all cases except Per- 
sonal SeH and Defensive Positive Scale the rioim groups were higher. 
There ^appear to be Uttle or no dif^ereixes on the Personal Self 
Defensive Positive,, or Personality integration of the TSC, nor Q-Sort. 

Wjltiple Correlation. Multiple correlations were caipited relating 
all four variables on the four instruinents to Grade, SsKr^Agh'i] aiii 
Tribe. These results .are sunnariiied in Table 6 with two^ of the R^^ 
significant at the ,01 level "(Gr^de and Sex) and two R's significant- 
at the .OS level (Age and Tribe). In'all four analyses, nine, of the 
one-way cop^isons were significant at the .05 level and only one 
significant at the .01 level. ALthou^ these correlations were 
found to be significant, their magnitudes were so small (ranging from 
.24 to .33) that they inust be interpreted with caution. 

Three of the subtests on the ITED (Basic Social Oancepts, Background 
in I&tural Science, and Interpret Material in the Ifetural Sciences) 
correlated positively with grade. ITij Cbrrectness and Appropriate- 
ness of Expression subtest cn the ITED and the English StiuctLre on 
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TABLE 6 



MJLTIPLE CORRELATION (R) BV GRADE, SEX, AGE, AND TRIBE, WITH 
THE SUBTESTS OH EACH INSTOENT THAT SIOVED A SIGNIFICANT 
GORREUnON WIIH EA£H VARIABLE. 



GRADE 


R?».72 


P<.01 


1 ™ 

ITED 1 
ITED 2 
ITED 6 


1 

r=.2S 
r«.24 
r-.25 


PC 05 
P4.OS 
; PCOS 

\ 


SEX 


R=.77 


P<,01 


ITED 3 
TOEFL 2 


r«.33 
r«.29 
T— .24 


\ PcOl 
\ P£.05 
P4.OS 


MSB 


R-.60 


P<.05 , 

« 


ITED 1 
TSC 2 
TSC 6 


r».28 
r».2S 
r».27 


P<.05 

p<;^s 

P<.&5 


IRIBE 


R=.62 


POOS 


T5C 2 




p<.ds 
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the TDEFL both correlated positively with Sex (feaales hi^er), 
vihile the Q-Sort correlated negatively with Sex. Basic Social 
Oancepts, Fandly Self and General Maladjustmsnt correlated posi- 
tively vdth Age, iMle the Family Self correlated negatively with 
Tribes Qiavajos lower). In general, the nsUtiple correlation 
data nay be considered to have given mij^iinal siqjport to the analy- 
sis of varian(» data. 

TOEFL Test^ -^ 

TCm. scores are presented in Figure 1. Ihe AIS federal school and 
BoxtJertovai scores for the subjects are shown in relation to norms 
&r foreign students and native English spealdng anglo students fnam 
two sources: and grade levels: Albmfierque A-^esay, grades 7-8, and 
the University of Hew ^S?xico, grade 13 (Freshaen). Test scores frcsn 
the Institute of Anerican Indian Art derived from the study by Scoon 
and Blanchard (1970) are also presented to show another Indian popu- 
lation ssnple. 

As the r^ores indicate, Indi&i students at AIS and in» the Navajo 
Boidertown program have scores falling within the 300-449 range on 
the Vocabulary, Reading CcHpreheasion, and l^riting subtests. This 
indicates that these students require considerable study in ^igiish 
as a second language (ESL)- -perhaps a two- semester sequence of 
"intensive" or "semi-intensive," 
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University 
of 

New Mexico 



Albuquextpa 
Acaiany 



Foreign 
Students 

I,AI>A. 



^ - Bordertown 



> Allmquerque 



Fig. 1. Percentile Scores per group on the Test of English as a Second Language* 
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Ihe Indim student scores on this test qre «2f£ici<mt to explain lAe 
hij^ attrition rate of IMian osllege students, especiaiiy during 
tho critical first ysar. Althou^ tim Bordertown scores sxi all 
hi^er than the AIS scores they' still indicate ths ssm deficiencies 
at alsost the saiae severity. Bond^rtown is, as nssntioiied earlier a 
BSjvajo Jiition prograia. Criteria for s^ectiqn for mv&p soMents 
inclito achievesaant scores indicating educational retaidation of 
<me year or less. fJavujos af. AIS generally are educationally re- 
tarded two to four years, mie, this difference does exist, posii= , 
bly due to an intelligence fector, the TOEE^L scores stiH poi^ to 
a d^sression in acadeffiic achieveamt pctentisa due to tte pro- 
blem. The TOthods for teaching ESL to Kavaj 3S have undergo^ scsaa 
revision in recent years, starting arrasid 1964 ard receiving strong 
st^rt in 1966. Ihe students in this study do not iiflect this 
e^ort. It is our belief; tower, tlmt any ESL program, to be 
effective and to elindnate the potential of tribal and self identity 
degradation, csjst take into account ihe affective comsinotants of 
the primary language in the lismjo child's life. This would iuply 
that ESL should be starts, in the child's hasjs prior to kindergarten, 
preferably by a Jismjo and uirfer coraitimis which do not degrade 
the priiaary language and subsequently the l^jo culture and the 
child's self -concept. Apache and Pueblo ESL methods should also 
be subjected to close ejcacdnation to determine needs in this critical 
area. 
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ITED Test. 

Hie percentile scores for the AIS tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades iiresented m Figure 2 is a classical example of the increasing 
retardation vss are finding in achievement tests at the high school 
level. As the scores indicate, none of the grades achieve at even 
the tenth percentile level vdien. compared with national norms. As < 
jBpjFtanrls^ fact that there is a decrease in achievement between 
the tenth and twelfth grades. This is the opposite of what we 
normally would expect. Whilis th6 reasons for thi^ are unclear 
several speculations are in order. 

As we have noted fitjm the previous findings (Scoon and Blanchard, 
1970) , the ITED is essentially a test of English language facility. 
This being so, one slight speculate that the decrease in achievement 
levels^ght reflect a tendency on the part of the students to quit, 
trying as they continue to experience increasing failure and frustra- 
tion with ESL. Cb^ervational evidence tends to substantiate this--. 
conjecture. One can easily observe students go into a guessing rou- 
tine on these tests after encountering initial failure. That the 
threshold should laver v/ith the passing years is not difficult to 
understand, 

Miatever the reasons, the ITED and the TOEFL suggest th^t these stu- 
dents are not being adequately prepared to achieve and succeed in a 
highly verbal English- speaking academic world. Any program geared 

> 
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Mean Score on the Tenncoscc Self Concept ScaIc and The Southwestern Indian Adolescent 



Self Concept Scale (Q-Sorb#). 
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to change this fact imist address the ESL problem, including the 
Cognitive and Affective domains. The discussions to follow on self- 
concept will help ec^shasize this point. 

Tennessee Self Concept Scale. 

Time did not permit a conqjlete analysis of the scores on this test. 
The si&tests selected have been previously defined. Their selection 
over the others was an intuitive act on the part of the authors. A 
conparison of AIS students' scores with the national no.iros may be 
found in Figure 3. The only significant differences found v«ere on 
the Total Positive Self scale. 

The Personal Self . The difference in this case is not significant,' 
although it is ;in the direction of a slightly higher feeling of per- 
sonal self worth. . 

The Family Self. The feeling of inadequacy and lack of self worth 
and value as a family manber and in relation to peers and other 
close associates are not unexpected findings. These scores reflect 
the pfocpss of alienation vMch goes on in boarding school life. 
The life tiie student lives in the dormitory JLs drastically different 
from the life he lives in his home conrounity. Peer grotip relations 
play an extrpiely inqjortant role in the school environment where 
there are few, if any, "accessible" elders. The peer group pressure 
is somewhat diminished at home because of the traditional lines of 
"advice giving." It is recognized that some of these traditional 



family and tribal ties have broken dc»vn but many continue to operate 
effectively with some student. . Hiis is truer of some tribes than 



with others. 



the lessons learned at home and the supports provided are not present 
in the boarding school setting. One cannot dismiss the possible lag ' 
in personality development ^Aich might be picked up as these children 
are con^jared with other students whose developmental background has 
been significantly different from theirs. 

It should also be remembered that adolescence is not yet a viable age 
group in all tribes. One is either a child or an adult. Forcing a 
"teenage culture" on some of the students could result in a distortion 
of the interpersonal self. 

Suggestions have been made to the effect that the boarding school 
summer-at-home cycle results in an alienation process at both ends 
vhidi leads to the student beiiig stranded in a familial and cultural 
no-mans-land. Qoser examination, hm^^ever, especially of the Pueblo 
cultures, does not always support this contention. This area de- 
serves closer attention, but it is an observable fact that children 
have learned m?.iy appropriate tasks in their family group from an 
early age. These they can readily involve themselves in upon return 
home. In some instances their summer tine contribution is a deciding 
factor in terms of adequacy of income for the family. 

The Family Self scores may also reflect some degree of family break- 
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down ^3iere an individual would have difficulty with parental iden- 
tification. For exanqjle, the outstanding unatploynient rates which 
are fairly constant range from 40% to 75% for Indians in certain 
areas. Seventy-one percent of Indian arrests are alcoholic related. 

The Social Self. One cannot lose sight of the threatening atmosphere 
of the boarding school to a studr^nt regardless of the surface adjust- 
■ ment. To be bossed in a punitive manner with little, if any, love 
being communicated or caring relationships established over a long 
period of time facilitates the developnent of certain defences \*ich, 
vMle they may serve to prevent disintegration of self result in 
severe developmental deficiencies. Hie "non-problan" students some- 
times identify with the "problem" students and talce on characteristics 
of "bad" people. By the same token the acting-out students may to 
some degree recognize the futility of tlieir attanpts at individuation 
and realize that they, too, will eventually give in to the system and 
vtfiat it teaches them about themselves. In such a manner the self- 
fulfilling prophecy often becojnes internalized and developsnent further 
stymied. 

Mich emphasis in Indian life is placed on being a "Good Person" in 
relation to one's self and otners. In the privacy of their personal 
conscious exiDerience these students may be able to make a fairly 
realistic assessment of their self worth. It may be that this assess- 
ment is an area that touches more closely on early learning experi- 
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en^es at horae and less on the school environment witl-i its often 
negative expectations and sometimes disasterous self-fulfilling 

prophecies. 

\ 

The schooX system at AIS, like most other scnools in the country 
(Glasser, Schools Without Failure. 1969) has been failure oriented. 
IVhile a concerted effort *is being made under the currait Title I 
^fotivation al Environment program to change the situation at AIS, 
failure still abounds. Yet, many students will come to a federal ' 
boarding school like AIS after having experienced too much failure 
in public schools. However, being passed through a school and out 
into the world through a process ;^ch is characterized by low 
staff expectations and failure is r^t a success. To graduate under 
these conditions is a punishment to that person and may indeed be 
the filial blow that pushes one into alcoholism or other devastating 
behaviors and self-defeating life ivays. 

The TOEFL and ITH) scores examined earlier are sufficiently illus- 
trative of the fact that seniors are graduated if.l-pr pared to do 
anything that requires English verbal ability. Lack of English 
ability in a boarding school environment, and a general culture 
vdiere it is demanded is in itself a sufficient explanation of the 
low Social Self scores. 

The fact that many families push their children into boarding schools 
contributes to low Family and Social Self concepts. Other parents 
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have no concept of lAat it is really like in the boarding schools 
and uncritically accept coniTmications from school authorities 
that their children are "bad" or behaving badly. With some it is 
enough that their child attends school. Many do not fiilly compre- 
hend the full iriplications of the boarding school. process, especially 
the disruption and cultural dissonance iiwolved in what is essen- 
tially a forced acculturation process. Such insdvertant family 
neglect further increases the child's sense of alienation as a family 
member, believing that the family doesn't understand. Caught in a 
social situation, a boardin| school culture which is exceedingly 
cojnplex; lacking in communication skills; in some cases feeling iso- 
lated and alienated from family support, it is small wonder that 
many students show low family and social self concepts. 

The Total P Score. The large differences found between subjects and 
the norm group on this score can be attrit ited to the Social and 
Family scores, and perhaps other self concept variables not included 
iji this study. Regardless of tlie specific contributors tb- low P 
scores danonstrate a low overall level of self esteem; students see 
thanselves as having little self worth; and they express little self 
confidence. It is suggested by the scores available that the appar- 
ent low self concept is in relation to their general interpersonal 
behavior and not necessarily in terms of their personal worth; in a 
phrase--lack of social communication and coping skills, (Coleman 1966, 
p. 319-24). 
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GeneraU^ladjustment Scale . This scale strongly supports a high 
degree of maladjustmsnt when compared with nonns. This may be 
liierely saying that Indian students general mode of behavior is 
different from those of the cultural value systems of the group 
from v^ich the norms were derived. 

Personality Disorder Scale . The depree of i^ersonality disorder, 

that is, basic personality defects and weaknesses, is quite marked 

when contrasted with the* norm group. Concerning the noim "group, 

Fitts (Tennessee Self Concept Scale Manu al. 1965) states: "The ,v 

_ — 

evidence so far suggests that there is no need to establish separate 
porm by age, sex, race or other variables ... The norms are over- 
represented in number of college students, white subjects, and per- 
sons in the 12 to 30 year age bracket." With this \n mind such 
evidence must be weighed mth care considering the Indian cultural 
and social value systems. Further research in this area is needed 
and we hope to accomplish this in tlie near future. IVhat we have 
gathered from this test so far, however, appears to be in agreement 
with clinical and academic lobservations of poor self esteem and 
lack of English language and anglo culture communication and inter- 
personal skills. 

T he Southwestern Indian Adolescent Self-Cbncept Scale (Q-Sort) . 
This Q-Sort self concept scale has norms established on southwest 
Indian children, the same group from which our sample is largely 
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derived. Here vre find a san?)le score of 164.8 which is a little 
lower than that of the norm groxq) (169.8). However, it is higher 
than that in the Johnson/Vineyard (1969) study vdth hfevajo primary 
school children 0-61.0), This self concept score lends little sup- 
port to the Tennesse Self Concept (TSC) data. In general, we cajj- 
state that the sansle of southwest Indian students drawn from the 
AIS population, consisting of Juniors and Seniors of both sexes ax^ 
representing the various tribal groups have relatively poor self 
concepts as measured by thi» TSC instrument. 

Tribal Differences . Differences among tribes found on the TOEFL 
vfere not expected. It is generally highly significant that, with 
one small exception, the differences are only between the hfeivajos 
and Apaches in favor of the Apaches. Anecdotal evidence would sug- 
gest English in the home prior to fonnal schooling is a major factor. 
If this is the case, then one would expect the Apaches to be better 
in areas of English where more casual home exposure is experienced. 
Ihis casual eoqwstcre would include not only oral and aural factors 
but also visual factors such as books, TV, and mre identification 
of favored food and other labels in stores. With this in mind let 
us look at the areas where Apaches excel the Ifevajos (Apaches in this 
study are mostly Mescalero) . 

As Table 3 indie; tes, die Apaches excel on the TOEFL in e\'ery area 
except writing. They apparently have a greater compreiiension of the 
language visuaUy as well as aurally, but they also have a greater 
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technical knowledge. It is only in writing ability that the Apache 
does not excel as assessed by the TOEFL. Here, the Apache along with 
the rest of the Indian groups plunsKt to actreneiy low levels even in 
conjparison with foreign students (Fig. 1). 'n« factors appear to be 
operating here. One is a pre-school exposure factor during earlier 
years by parents and other significant persons. Thus, TOEFL scores 
■would indicate that writing is not modeled niuch by any parents, in- 
cluding Apaches. The second factor is a school exposure factor 
specific to writing ability. In this case all tribal groups plunsnst 
to extrenie lows, including the Apache. (J^jo mean, 33.20; J^che 
mean* 36.27 as coiroared with foreign stud^ts, 48 and native English 
speakers, S5.4). Assuming parental modeling and higher general ex- 
posure to account for differences in other English areas, how do we 
account for such low writing scores. One night postulate a visual - 
motor problem in all Indian children, yet this seems difficult to 
defend. On- opinion is that poor writing abdlity has to do with 
methods of teaching ESL and especially writing in Indian schools; 
methods which actively and aversively condition Indian students 
against learning to write English well. This area should be sub- 
jected to critical examination. 

Thus, writing becomes a depress!. -e ley*;xer in academic achievement of 
all Indian students. This contention is substantiated by the low 
achievCTient scores on the ItED, where there were no tribal differences. 

Grade Differences,. The ITED analysis by grade (see Fig. 2 and Table 4) 
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further illustrates and supports increasing .?cH<fnn1c retardation 
<iuriag the hi^ school tenure. Only two of the ten subtests of the 
WED were signi fi c an t in favor of seniors and onl . one at the P^.Ol 
level of ccaifidence. Indeed, ss Figure 2 desaaiistnitss . there is a 
general increase in educational retardation, dm mist suspect ESL 
problens on the basis of the TOEFL, especially vnriting and, to a 
lesser degree, reading coDiprehension. 

Another point to consider is the fact that the TTED estphasizes the 
understaoiing, interpretation, and ejqsression of concepts; and the 
aj^lication and expression of acquired knowledge— all of this 
through the medium of ti^ Biglish language. This process involves 
OMiceptualiziQg in tcnas of abstract thought processes which are 
ra^iiated by the English language. If the student has a primary lan- 
guage i4iich is oriented toward concL-ete expression, and if his ESL 
capability is limited, then one would expect that his ability to 
canqnrehend and express abstract ideas in Biglish would be poor. Such 
appears tc be th :ase; thus English, the raediisn, becoeaes the message 

Sex Differences. Fenales show a greater degree of ccsnpetence m tte 
raore technical aspects of English (Table S), The implications of 
xhis evidence are unclear and no^tteji?)ts will be made to address 
this area at thi? tixe? 

All of the tests used in this study yield scores for Souths'.-* Indian 
students well below the a«ans scores established as norms using other 
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population sanples. pyen if one were to postulate that cultural and 
social value systesa factors contribute to soaje of the differences, 
such could i5ot explain away major deficiences crucial to academic 
achievaEcnt sjjd ecoismlc potenti^d. 

The evidence siqjporting low English-as-a-second-language-skill sesm 
ovenvhelaing. The evidence that educational retardation contiraies to 
increase through the high sCfejol years continues to acaatailate. It 
appears alaost certain that an English language factor is primarily 
responsible, or at least contribu' -< greatly -to this probletn in 
achievesiNBnt. 

This study strongly supports the contention that Indian tudents have 
low self concepts, especially in the transactional aspects of person- 
ality deveiopsssnt and self identity.^ Here again ve cannot ignore the 
language ccwpjneiit involveii^nt. In the boarding school enyironment 
English is the acad©3iic and cultural priaar>' I ^guage. Interpersonal 
relationships are partly dependent on effective consamication in the 
English language. Certainly, the abilir>' to satisfy basic interper- 
sonal ne^ 'rfith significant Others in the school en\'ironment dejnaMs 
cognitive and affective £ngiisrianguage cdsaoucation skills. If 
w assixm that trJucational retardatxon, a low self concept, and skill 
in the English language are sonshow interrelated ixx Indian students, 
then one tmst assume that prex'entive mi r&&dial approaches j.aist 
address each area on an affective as well as a co^ttve ie\-el. It 
seeas apparent that the >^v3jo child, for exansple needs to be e.xposed 
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to Ecglish in his hosas environmsnt under conditions which allow him 
to becoEK bilingual without any ^degradation of his primary language, 
his culture, aai, almost inevitably, his self worth. 

Cur schools are foiling to educate our Indian youth. Vfe are turning 
cut illiterate high school graduates ccsne to our schools initially 
with densscstrated higher-tbaa-sverage potential. In saae cases self- 
fulfilling pro$5hecies, som of >mich are dowari^t racial in character 
have depressed that potential ^ failed th6 student into self-defeating 
c^scurity or angry KJtoriety. " 

It is possible to teach skills and knowledges wittout using sixh 
transactions to a2?»se unwanted values frtsa a dcsninant culture v^dch 
is alrc^ oppressive even if only f itsa sheer size and. its Siren lure 
of technological proctets. 

To do SO" -that is, to teach skills and Ic^iedges to non-native 
speaJters of English; having to use the language of the dcsninant cul- 
ture as the educational nssd-iua without degrading the minority oilture, 
its language, and the individual is no easy task. One of the n»st 
deas35}ding tasks is the tesuAing of the medixssi for other teaching, 
for learning, i.e., Engiish-as-a-second-language. This cannot be^ 
accasplished by addressing the task only in terms of methodology, 
linguistic or ptherwise. 

f 

Language, Cklture, and Self are inextricably interwoven. Bie fabric 
of Being lajst be kept intact if real ESL and academic skills suxi 
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knowledges are to be effectively taught. You cannot degrade one 
without degrading all (Language, Culture, Self). 

It is tins that the basic principles of human development, human 
needs, ar^d human learning be brought to bear on this critical pro- 
blaa of the feilure of Indian education. 

We can have HtEnan IMty without sacrificing Cultural Diversity. 
Ife can have Qiltural Diversity without sacrificing Human Unity. 

Indeed, much of our research- -including that presented in this 
paper— indicates that attenpting to have one at the sacrifice of 
the other wrecks the machinery of both! 
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